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And fragrant odour. 


THE 


PARTERRE, 


CONDUCTED EY A TRIO. 


A blooming garden, 
Acorn’d with flowers of every rainbow hue, 
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To the Patrons of the 
PARTERRE. 


Upon commencing their second volume, 
the Editors feel a natural desire of ad- 
dressing their patrons, and expressing 
their gratitude for the support their 
work has received from them. It was not 
their intention to have continued another 
volume, but the entreaty of their friends, 
the proffer of literary aid from persons 
well calculated to afford it, and the wish 
es that many of th@ readers of the Par- 
terre have expressed, to which may be 
added, an increasing patronage, induced 
them to relinquish their design, and be- 
come again the candidates for public fa- 
vour. The frequent endeavours which 
had been made to establish publications 
of a similar nature, while their constant 
failure dampened anticipations of much 
success, demonstrated that this city was 
by no means destitute of genius, and the 
editors believed that a vehicle which 
would not be sacrificed to any mercenary 
views, was only wanting, and an invita- 
tion necessary, to arouse it from the apa- 
ny. in which it had continued to slumber 

is, and the improvement of themselves, 
were the primary incentives that influen- 
ced the Trio to embark in the arduous 
task of editorship, a task, the difficulty of 
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which is only known to those who have| 









attempted the performance. They enter- 
ed upon it with no expectation of pecuni- an 
ary advantages, but with the honest am- e 
bition of literary advancement, and of fl 
rendering their paper a source of amuse-~ B 
ment to a portion of their fellow citizens. 
They have been somewhat disappointed 
in the literary assistance ‘which they cal- 


































culated upon receiving, as they would 7 
wish to have their columns filled with Bp: 
original, in preference to selected, mat- ih 
ter. They regret this. circumstance, but a 
hope that the spirit of composition that has iN 
so frequently manifested itself in our ci- 3 
ty, will again return, and once more enli- BY 
ven the pages of our periodical papers. vi 
=—=_ 

For the Parterre. ise 
TWILIGHT. At 

Sweet is the hour of early day, B: 





When Sol awakes the rosy dawn, 
Sweet is the lark’s melodious lay, 

And sweet the zephyr of the morn; 
But sweeter “ Twilight’s” magic hour, 
W wen sinking slow, the orb of day 

Gilds every leafy wood and bower, 
With his last, lingering, golden ray. 

O dearly then I love to rove, oe 
When all is hush’d to peace and rest, 

Save the soft warblers of the grove, 
Retiring to their straw-wove nest. 


Robin’s last, farewell, pensive note, 
Has ever charmed my listening ear, 
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, 
And e’en the cricket’s chirping throat, virls at the head of whom (I suspect) was 
re To me has made the hour more dear. Fanny Cenesoasig by some means or other, é 
| a The heart by griet and care opprest, gained admission into my store which be- 
. a Le vg wake OO eens power, ns filled with ree yree st is the last 
eS will its sorrows lul’ato rest, ace in the world [ should have appre- 
fe By the soft calm of * twilight hour.” Saded they would select as a nate tea 
if Yet a Peg are, it cannot sway, % miscinef. But so it was, while I was sing. | . 
| ls Ad. 4: ~wetare bred tpg Reareg 4 ing at church they were knocking my pots " 
t a But give, obi! give me, pensive Hve. and kettles to a much merrier tune. ‘The , 
| Ay rmoGen jnext morning presented a dismal scene, : 
Fe — | was quietly getting shaved, when my boy . 
| Lord Mansfield being informed that} who opened the store ran into the shop | 
{ Miss Sharpe of twenty-five had married a with inexpressible terror, knocked the bar. t 
| ah ntleman of seventy, quaintly replied, ners In opening the door over a kettle of n 
i that she had better have two thi: ty-fives. |ot water, and with the little breath that ly 
Be remained, declared that, “ the store had "e 
Py es been robbed!” 
ie: A BACHELOR. * Although some distance from home I , 
: Calling the other evening, to se sin-|ran out, with my face just lathered and a 
| gle gentleman somewhat on the wrong/towel tucked under my chin. The store 
fa side of forty, 1 found him walking back-|was not yet opened and was very dark, so 
; wards and forwards over the floor, with|as you may suppose, | broke my shins 
i his hands in his pockets. ** Why the man|more than once over the scattered ware. 
i must be in love,” said I, laughingly, as [| There were razors and hobnails scattered 
entered. * Not at all not at all,” he repli-jover the floor interspersed with locks, | 
| : ed, “but Iam in a confounded ill hu-jkeys and screws and a large copper still ‘a 
mour. I do believe Vil marry the first/filled with frying-pans, case knives, scis- = 
| bite woman that comes in my way, just for|-ors, my portable desk, surtout coat, in- T 
Be the sake of being any thing hut an old} voice baka, and many other articles, too oe 
| di bachelor. V’m#tited to death with teazingi/numerous to mention. This was all done ei 
ave and quizzing and bantering on every side/to torment an old bachelor, and I have - 
[ag I can’t a out of the door without a nap-jnow determined to marry the first woman ~ 
| kin pinned to my coat, or a red flanneljwho is so good natured to have me.” - 
t 2) cockade sewed to my hat. I went twice = * al 
ii ~~ a riod oe —— @ pigs Lord Chesterfield’s physicians having ; a 
t | tion of a cue, and tie & month siuitie. 2 informed him that he was dying by inches, m 
visited an uncle of mine, who dresses as he thanked Héaven that he was not su wl 
plain as George Fox, with a queen and a tal. by a footend a half as Sir Thomas th 
ten of hearts stuck upon either button be-| *obinson. by 
, hind, by whom I have never been able to — mi 
learn. it would seem as if they took plea For the Parterre. ly 
q sure in tormenting. | stepped, last night, TO THE REIN-DEER. - 
i into Mrs C——’s, a seat was handed and], RAI Ls Ais eh sia 
i I found myself sprawling upon the floor come Rein-deer, By with epeed; a 
Hl ere I discovered that the chai: had but} por ere the Night, on lightsome toe, sa 
| three legs. And Miss Fanny pretending} Her solemn, sober dance shall lead, ¥e 
a to think I had fainted, threw a tumble:| Must thou have borne my trembling car, pr 
‘ of water directly into my face; all this is Whoo ee pe a wit same Age > 
oe thought very innocent, as [ am an old Where beaihierdalende their treasures threw. “ 
‘@ bachelor, and should they break my feck, No moon to night shall light the plain an 
i ao vig days, Sagi believe 2 Riding among the wan ering crowds, tir 
my ey will, they will say - hever mind! or she would screen her votive train, r 
i he was nothing but an old bachelo:.”” Now| Behind the curtain of the clouds; y 





} last Sunday morning, a parcel of young 
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Then speed thee on! and as we fly, 
The cheering lay shall chase our woes, 
And slumber sweet for thou and I, 
Shall wait at evening’s balmy close. 
MONTALDO 


Clark, the punster, once dined with an 
alderman, whose greedi .ess was only ex- 
ceeded by the exaggeration of his jokes 
The justice in telling one of his stories 
far exceeded all moderation, and perceiv 
ing some doubts eater in the counte- 
nances of those around, he exclaimed 
fee usual] “ What are you wondering at. 

oes any one doubt my ve acity?” * None, 
none,” answered Clark, looking at’ the 
hones piled on each side of his plate, “ 1 
imagine no gentleman present would 
doubt your worship’s voracity in the 
least.” 


For the Parterre. 


THE ESCRITOIRE, No. 6. 
By Simon Scribble, Esq. 


The ancient philosophers were accus- 
tome! to convey instruction through the 
medium of short aphorisms, or maxims.— 
These sayings which rarely exceeded one 
sentence, contained a mass of knowledge 
and experience, condensed within the 
smallest compass. Thus we will find many 
axioms in morality. politics and physic, 
comprised in a single period, which agree 
ably to our present diffusive mode of wri- 
ting. it would require volumes to illustrate, 
or rather, to confuse. The utility of this 
method will be immediately perceived, 
when we consider the state of society at 
the period in question. The art of writing 
by which we express our ideas with so 
much facility, was to them almost entire- 
ly unknown. The principal mode of im- 
parting knowledge was by oral communi- 
cation. It was therefore requisite, that 
some plan should be adopted to produce 
a striking and permanent impression up 
on the minds of their hearers. ‘This is the 
probable origin of proverbs; at all events 
they appear peculiarly adapted for that 
purpose, as their simplicity and concise 
ness calculates them alike for the vulgar 
and the learned. Embracing but one dis- 
tinct idea they do not burthen the memo- 
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produce an image, clear, vivid and dura- 
ble. 

The use of proverbs may be traced to 
the remotest Antiquity. Among the Isra- 
elites, who perhaps derived them from the 
Egyptians, they were generally employed. 
The Greeks appear to have been delighted 
in this manner of conveying their senti- 
ments, as the numerous sayings of their 
philosophers and statesmen, which have 
been preserved to this distant age, abun- 
dantly demonstrate. The Arabians, Per- 
sians, Chinese, and Hindoos, appear to 
have been favourable to this species of 
writing, and at a more subsequent period 
they were introduced and generally em- 
ployed in the kingdom of Spain, where 
the prevalent and improper use of them 
is admirably ridiculed by the immortal 
Cervantes. 

But among the variety with which we 
are daily presented, there are few which 
combine more beauty of expression, more 
justness of sentiment, or variety of allu- 
sion, than the Arabian avai “ The 
remembrance of youth isa sigh.” The 
idea is highly poetical, and in no other 
terms could it have been more correctl 
conveyed. ‘lo have said, “ that remem- 
brance of youth was productive of melan- 
choly sensations,” though it may appear 
the same idea upon a cursory view, is in 
fact essentially different, and in point of 
style incomparably inferior. “The me- 
mory of youth is a source of regret,” 
though it approaches much nearer to the 
original meaning. is far deficient in spirit 
and vigour. But by the mere substitution 
of the word “ sigh,” the sentence is ren- 
dered correct and interesting. Sighs are 
not always occasioned by the pressure of 
grief. We sigh at the anticipation of ap- 
proaching evil, and at the recollection of 
departed happiness. ‘To every person of 
reflection the justness of the sentiment 
will appear equally evident. If our youth 
has been passed in felicity'and content- 
ment, we sigh at the thought of its depar- 
ture; if 1t has been occupied in the pur- 
suits of vice and dissipation, we sigh at 
the recollection oi the follies we have 
committed. 

The variety of circumstances to which 
it alludes, and the train of reflections they 





ry with superfluous accompaniments, but 


awaken, are all observeable. It compre: 
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hends the whole period of our youth, and 
all the different scenes which that season 
witnessed. It embraces a summary re- 


t of our past life, and induces the 
enquiry “ what has been the conduct of 
our earlyyears?” If it has been consumed 
by sloth and indolence; if we have ne- 
ee to seize those “ fair occasions gone 

rever by,” for improvement and in- 
struction, and refrained from impressing 
the mind, while yet pliant and ductile, 
with the seal of education; if our time 
has been wasted in the pursuit of vain 
and unprofitable amusements; if we have 
wandered from the path of duty and min- 
gled with the votaries of vice; then shall 
we recur with emotions of shame and 
sorrow, to our dereliction of principle and 
deviation from virtue; then indeed will 
the remembrance of youth be a sigh. If 
on the contrary our days have been those 
of undisturbed happiness, unmarked by 
the pang of remorse or the intrusion of 
Envy, if want and woe were strangers in 
our ia and the torch of Anticipation 
ever brightened the darkness of futurity; 
if our years have rolled on in calm and 
placid enjoyment, without a single cloud 
to darken the horizon of our felicity; then 
will we acknowledge. ** That the remem- 
brance of youth is a sigh,” and trace with 
regret the scenes of infantile pleasure and 
the days of laughing boyhood, before our 
communion with the world had led us to 
despise those humble amusements, or 
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the stones. Hetty is delighted with tle 
city. It is quite a novelty to her. For my 

rt, I see very little that seems new, and 
fenced you | think myself quite conse- 
quential as | walk about with sister and 
shew her the curiosities of the place — 
Hetty is a curious girl, and I have trou- 
ble enough with her sometimes. While I 
was employed at the tavern in disposing 
of old sorrel, Hetty slipped into the 
street without my knowledge, and I sup- 
ease it was upwards of half an hour be- 
fore I missed her. I was certain that she 
would lose herself in this large place, and 
sallied out in search of her. I ran up one 
square and down another, through this 
bye lane and that court, and after an 
hour’s search had just given herup, when, 
who should I see but Hetty herself, walk- 
ing down the middle of the street, among 
the horses and carts, turning round and 
round with her mouth wide open, and 
staring with wonder about her. Now run- 
ning to the corner of a neighbouring street 
to look at a pretty carriage, then walk. 
ing up to a picture shop on one side of 
the way, and crossing over, through the 
mud, toa cake-baker’s window on the 
other. I immediately proceeded towards 
her, but before 1 came within a dozen 
yards, a company of soldiers crossed at 
the next street, and Hetty ran that way 
with no inconsiderable speed I endea- 
voured to eatch up with her. but she go- 
ing straight ahead every body turned out 


swerved our footsteps from the paths ofjof her wa¥, while I was trying to dodge 


rectitude. 


BOSSUET. 

Whenever Bossuet had a funeral ser- 
mon to compose, he read in the original 
Greek. This study raised his style to the 
due elevation of the subject. “ I light 


throuch tliecroud. It was sometimes se- 
veral minutes before I could pass a per- 
son equally as polite as myself in giving 
way; for when [ went to the one side | 
met him, and when he attempted the o- 
ther he met me. Accordingly Hetty was 
soon completely out of sight. I followed 


my lamp,” said he, * with the rays of the the sound of the drum, however, and at 


sun.” 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter Vill. 
From P——. 


Dear Brother, 


By this you will see I am in town again. 
Sister Hetty, and I arrived this morning. 


length discovered the girl walking ahead 
of the croud that preceded the soldiers, 
every now and then turning herself around 
to look at them. “ Hetty,” said I, « do 
you know where you are going?” “« Why 
have you put Sorrel up, Peter?” she re- 
plied. “ Put Sorrel up!” I answered, 
“ why yes, two hours ago at least.”’ She 
said she thought she had not been gone 
more than a minute or two. 





im high spirits, but jolted immoderately by 





Every thing was so strange to Hetty, 
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and she gaped about her so. that she ran 
against almost every one she met, anc 
they in turn, stared at her, and no won- 
der, for she appeared bewildered with as. 
tonishment. She ohserved them staring at 
her, but ascribed it all te me. * La! Pe 
ter,” said she, loud enough to be heard a- 
cross the street, “ how the people all 
look at you. I wish you would put your 
blue stockings under your pantaloons like 
the other men in the town, and not wear 
them over, and I think you might take 
that great goose quill out of your bat.”— 
‘Lo be sure, the people did look a little at 
me, but I suspect they had seen me be- 
fore, and wondered to see me come to 
town again. 

The inhabitants of this place like 


so many peacocks, think more by half 
of fine feathers, and fine dresses, than of 





RTERRE,. 
ON POETRY. 


When first Aurora’s gorgeous car, 
Springs from night’s dreary vault released, 
And beauty’s consecrated star, 
Reiures behind the blushing east, 
Can Titan’s orient beams dispense 
A more propitious influence 
To animate the exulting earth, 
Than sheds bright fancy o’er the mind, 
When from care’s grosser dregs refined, 
It gives the truits of genius birth. 


Where Poesy erects her seat, 
The myrtie’s fragrant branches twine, 
Beneath the pleasures’ nimble feet, 
Up starts the new-born Columbine; 
Methinks I see the jocund hand, 
Of nymphs and graces hand in band, 
Their artless symphony inspire; 
The muses catch the dulcet sound, 
They waft the sportive echoes round 
And wake the sympathetic lyre 


vy, . > 4 . b 
fine sense. ‘They seem to judge a person,| ! Be To8¢’s aromatic bloom 


like we do of land, by the surface; the 
richer the better. While Hetty and I 


Adorns their wild fantastic grove, 
And o’er the violet’s perfume 
Angelic forms delighted rove; 


were going towards Uncle’s, a dashing la-|Fair Sappho in elysian bowers 


dy, dressed out with gandy ribbons, &c. 
like a calf ata fair, stopped to stare at 


us, and sie jumped out of the way, as if 


she was afraid of some contagion, should 
her silk touch sister’s linsey-wolsey. | 
cant tell what she saw so odd in us. It is 
true | had hold of Hetty’s hand which I 
swung, as is sometimes done in the coun- 
try backwards and forwards, but did she 


* never see a man hold a woman’s hand be- 


fore? Unluckily for her dress, in passing 
her Hetty splashed it, unintentionally, 
from a small puddle, and you would have 
been diverted to have seen her gather it 
up, and run into the first house. No more 
at present. 
Your affectionate brother, 
Peter Grigg. 





A person talking of an acquaintance of 


his, who was so avaricious as even to la- 
ment the prospect of his funeral ex 
pences, but who had been censuring 
one of his own relations for his parsimo- 
nious temper: “+ Now, is it net strange,” 
continued he, “ that this man would not 
take the beam out of his own eye before 
he attempted the mote in other people’s?” 
“Why, so I dare say he would,” cried 


Foote, “ if he was sure of sellang the tim 
ber.” 


Beguiles the gently stealing hours, 
And soothes entranced despair to rest; 
Her strains so feelingly express 
The furce of elegant distress, 
Implanted in a female breast. 


Yes: they who erst content to more 
Through poesy’s sequester’d sphere, 
Or waked the cyprian lute of love, 
Or bade mild pity’s starting tear 
Bedew the couch of misery, find 
With strict morality combined 
Sweet pleasure’s mediating wiles; 
There seeking oft the Tuscan bowers, 
Where Horace pass’d his jocund hours, 
Ee’n philosophic rigour smiles. 


—_——— 


EDMUND BURKE. 


Dr. Johnson said of him, “ that you 
could not stand five minutes with him be- 
neath ashed while it rained—but you 
must be convinced you had been talking 
with the greatest man you had ever seen.” 





PASSION. 


Lord Bacon was wont to say of a pas- 
sionate man, who suppressed his anger, 
* that he thought worse than he spoke;”— 
and he said of an angry man, who vented 
his passion in words, “ that he spoke 
worse than he thought.” 
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Biography of Mrs. Montague. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, was the daugh 
ter of —-- Robinson esq. of Horton, in the 
county of Kent and wife of Edward Mon- 
tague, esq. of Dentonhal, in Northumber 
land, and Sandleford Priory, in Berk- 
shire. Inheriting from nature a genius fui 
literature, she had the good fortune to 
meet with an able director of her early 
studies, in the celebrated Dr. Conyer 
Middleton, who was married to her grand- 
mother, with whom she lived. Under his 
tuition, she acquired that learning, and 
formed that taste, which was so conspicu- 
ous throughout the whole of her suse 
‘quent life. Mrs Montague had early dis- 
tinguished herself as an author, first, by 
three dialogues of the dead, published 
along with Lord Lyttelton’s; afterwards 
by her classical and elegant « Essay on 
the Genius and Writings of Shakspeare;”’ 
in which she amply vindicated our great 
national dramatist from the gross, illibe- 
ral, and ignorant abuse, thrown out a 
a him by Voltaire. The elegance of 
er manners, the brilliancy of her wit and 
the sprightliness of her conversation, at 
tracted to her house those who were most 
distinguished by their learning, their taste 
and reputation as literary characters: 
And the illustrious Burke, before he ex 
hibited his vast powers on the theatre of 

d his introduction to the 

igher circles, in a great measure, to the 
friendly zeal of Mrs. Montague, who 
made him the intimate associate of the 
7 who visited her house. This -o- 
ciety of eminent friends, who met fre- 
quently at Mrs. Muntague’s, for the sole 
purpose of conversation, diflered in no re-. 
spect from other parties, but that the com 
pany did not play at cards. It consisted 
originally of Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Vesey 
Mrs. Buscalin, and Mrs. Carter, Lord 
Lyttelton the earl of Bath, (better known 
as Mr. Pultency) Horace Walpole, the 
elassical owner of Strawberry Hill, after- 
wards Earl of Oxford, and Mr. Stilling- 
fleet. The society came at last to contain 
a numerous assemblage of those most emi- 
nent for literature in London, or who Visi- 
ted it. Of these distinguished friends, 
Mrs. Vesey, though less known than Mrs. 


Montague, was also another centre of plea. 
sing aud rational society. Without at. 
tempting to shine herself she had the 
happy secret of bringing forward talents of 
every kind, and of diffusing over the so. 
ciety, the gentleness of her own character, 
She was the daughter of an Lrish bishop, 
and wife of Agmondisham Vesey, esq. a 
gentleman of treland, who in his earl 

years, had been the friend of Swift. Mrs, 
Boscawen was the widow of the gallant 
admiral of that name, a woman ot great 
talents, and though unknown to the lite. 
rary world, acceptable to every society, 
by the strength of her understanding, the 
poignancy of her humour, and the brilli- 
ancy of her wit. She died in the spring of 
1805, at tne advanced age of eighty-six. 
Mrs. Carter, the learned translator of 
Epictetus, and the auther of a volume of 
poems of very considerable merit, is now 
the only original surviving member, at the 
age of nearly ninety. But the gentleman 
to whom this constellation of talents owed 
that whimsical appeilation, the * Bas 
Bleu” was Mr. Stillingfleet, a man of 
great piety and worth, the author of some 
works in natural history, and of some po- 
etical pieces in “ Dodsley’s collection.” 
Mr. Stillingfleet being somewhat of an 


humourist in his habits and manners, and — 


a little negligent in his dress, literally 
wore grey stockings, from which circum- 
stance, admiral Boscawen used, by way of 
pleasantry to call them the “ Blue-Stock- 
ing Society;” as if to indicate, that when 
these brilliant friends met, it was not for 
the purpose of forming a dressed assembly. 
A foreigner of distinction hearing the ex- 
pression, translated it literally, * Bas 
Bleu,” by which these meetings came to 
be afterwards distinguished. A singular 
circumstance marked the life of this ad- 
mirable lady. Having had a son stolen 
froin her in its infancy by gipsies, she by 
some fortunate accident found in it that 
most deplorable of all conditions of life— 
sweeping chimneys. ‘The benevolence of 
her nature suggested to her to take that 
unhappy class of beings under her pro- 
tection, and ever after, besides charitable 
donations to individuals of them she gave 
an annual festival to which the whole !ra- 
ternity were invited. 
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GERALDINE—A BALLAD 


The moon was bright, and calm the night, 
And sweetly smii’d the lovely scene, 
But deep the sigh, and wild the eye, 
And sad the heart of Geraldine 


She sought the hill, where low and still, 
In deathly sleep the vanquish'd lay; 
She rent her hair in wild despair, 
She could not weep, she dared not pray. 
Hers was the tongue had wildly sung, 
Ot Erin’s wrongs, and Erin’s woes: 
Hers was the hand did belt his brand, 
When Connor for his country rose. 
With valour vain, the patriot train, J 
Braving the Saxon thunder stood, 
And desperate fray, deform’d the day, 
And night’s dark veil was stained with blood. 
Fierce was the strife for death or life— 
Their hands were strong, their hearts were 
brave— 
Till every gleam of freedom’s dream, 
Was buried in their Leader’s grave. 
The distant scene, bright and serene, 
Was slumbering in the moon-light ray; 
And near the mould, where pale and cold, 
In blood and darkness Conn: r lay, 
A sterner throe, of frantic woe, 
Thrilled in the mourner’s tortured breast; 
“Erin,” she cried, “ for thee he diced— 
On thee, on thee, his blood shall rest. 


Though bathed in gore, he breathes no more, 
In light and rest I see thee smile— 
With hatred fieice, a daughter’s curse, 
Pursue and crush thee, thankless Isle. 
Herk' from above, I hear my love— 
I feel his glance of angry flame: 
He hears me dare in impious prayer, 
To breathe his country’s sacred name. 


Yet dear that land, and patriot band, 

Dear the green hills he loved so well— 
Unstain’d and bright; as heavenly light, 

The sacred cause tor which he fell. 
As well this breast, that loved hit best, 

Might breathe a curse o’er Connor’s grave— 
As raise the prayer, of wild despair, 

Against the land he died to save. 
Death joins the ties, that death destroys, 

And Connor’s fate shall yet be mine.” — 
The orient ray, of early day, 

"Rose on the grave of Geraldine, 

MARY. 


[This beautiful ballad, which original- 
ly appeared in the Dublin Examiner, we 
have extracted from the “ New York 


Weekly Museum,” where it was- re-pub- 
lished, 1 
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SLEEP. 


 sieep, of death although the image true. 
Much I desire to share my bed with you. 

0 come and tarry, for how sweet to lie, 

hus without life, thus without death to die. 


ALBERT AND MATILDA: 
OR, 
THE FRIAR’S TALE. 


In several convents situated among the 
mountains which divide France and Italy, 
a custom prevails that does honour to hu- 
man nature: in these sequestered clois- 
ters, which are often placed in the most 
uninhabited parts of the Alps, strangers 
and travellers are not only hospitably en- 
tertained, but a breed of dogs are trained 
to go in search of wanderers, and are 
every morning sent from -the convents 
with an apparatus fastened to their col- 
lars, containing some refreshment and a 
direction to travellers to follow the sa- 
gacious animal; many lives are by this 
means preserved in this wild romantic 
country. During my last visit to the 
South of France, | made a trip into this 
mountainous region, and at the convent 
of-***, where | was at first induced to 
prolong my stay by the majestic scenery 
of its environs; as that became familiar, I 
was still more forcibly detained by the 
amiable manners of the Reverend Father, 
who as at that time superior of the mon- 
astery:—from him I received the following 
pathetic narrative, which I shall deliver as 
nearly as I can recollect, in his own 
words, 

“About twenty years ago [said the 
venerable old nail I was then in the 
57th of my age, and second of my priority 
over this house, a most singular event 
happened through the sagacity of one 
of these dogs, to which I became my- 
self a witness. Not more than a dozen 
leagues from hence there lived a weal- 
thy gentleman, the father of Matilda, 
who was his only child, and whose histo- 
ry I am going to relate. In the same vil- 
lage, lived also Albert a youth possessed 
of all the world deems excellent in man, 
except one single article which was the 
only object of regard in the eyes of Ma- 
tilda’s Father. 
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Albert, with a graceful person, cultiva- 
ted mind, elegance of manners, and cap- 
tivating sweetness of disposition, was 
poor in fortune; and Matilda’s father was 
blind to every other consideration: blind 
to his daughter’s real happiness, and a 
stranger to the soul-delighted sensation o! 
raising worth and genius, depressed by 
poverty, to affluence and independence. 
Therefore on Matilda’s confession of un 
alterable attachment to her beloved Al- 
bert, the cruel father resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the power winch the laws here 
give a man, to dispose both of his daugh- 
ter and his wealth at pleasure; the latter 
he resolved to bequeath to his nephe 
Conrad, and Matilda was sent to a neigh- 
bouring convent; where after a year’s pro- 
bation, she was to be compelled to re- 
nounce both Albert and the world. 

«* Conrad, whose artful insinuations hat! 
long worked on the mind of the misguid- 
ed father, was not content with having 
thus separated these lovers, but by incit- 
ing persecution from the petty creditors 
of Albert, drove him from his home; and 
after many fruitless endeavours to com- 
municate with his lost mistress, he fied 
for sanctuary to this convent. Here said 
the hoary monk I became acquaintei 
with the virtues of that excellent young 
man, for he was our guest about two 
months. 

“ In all this time Matilda passed her 
days in wretchedness and persecution: 
the Abbess of her convent, Sister There- 
sa; who, to the disgrace of her profession. 
and our holy church, disguised the dispo- 
sition of a devil in the garment of a saint: 
became the friend and minister of Con 
rad’s wicked purposes, and never ceased 
tu persecute Matilda by false reports cou- 
cerning Albert, urging her to turn her 
thoughts from him to that heavenly spouse 
to whom she was about to make an ever- 
lasting vow. Matilda scorned her artifice. 
and love for Albert resisted every effort 
of the Abbess to shake her confidence in 
his fidelity. 

« She was in the last week of her novici- 
ate, when her Father became danger- 
ously ill, and desired once more to see 
her. Conrad used every endeavour to pre- 
vent it, but in vain; she was sent for; and 
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the interview was only in the presence of 
Conrad and the nurse: but when the dy. 
ing father perceived the altered counte- 
nance of his once beloved child his heart 
condemned him, he reflected that the 
wealth which he was going to quit forever 
oelonged to her, and not to Conrad, and 
he resolved to expiate his cruelty by can- 
celling the will, and consenting to the 
union of Albertand Matilda. Having made 
a solemn declaration of his purpose, he 
called for the will; then taking Matilda's 
hand in one of his, and presenting“the 
fatal writing with the other, he said— 
‘Forgive thy father! destroy this paper, 
and be happy; .so be my sins forgiven in 
heaven!’ The joy of his heart at this first 
effort of benevolence, was too much for 
his exhausted spirits, and he expired as 
he uttered the last words, letting fall the 
will, which he was going to deliver. 

* Matilda’s gentle soul was torn with 
contending passions; she had lost her fa- 
ther at the moment when he had bestowed 
fresh life; and in the conflict betwixt joy 
and grief. she sunk on the lifeless corps, 
in an agony of gratitude and filial ten- 
derness. 

[To be continued. } 


VIRTUE. 
With Virtue in life’s youthful hour 
Theugh Error may contend, 
Confide m her resistless power, 
And Heav’n will be thw friend. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are sorry to be under the necessity of de- 
clining Melville’s “ Farterre.” 


WW. in this number introduced Imogen to the 
otice of our readers, who we doubt not, will be 
equally gratified with ourselves in the perusal of 
her Stanzas on Twilight, and will condially wel- 
come her appearance inthe Parterre. We shall 
feel ourselves flattered by any future favours 
trom the same pen. 
OP Uhe Title-page and List of Subscriber's 
Names, for the first volume will be delivered at 
the commencement of the ensuing week. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 108, Race-st: 
where communications &c. will be received A 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs, Prosasco 
any Justtice’s No 350, North Second street. 

_j The price of the Parterre is three dollars 





‘ei annum, payable quarterly in advance. 





